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BE JUST BEFORE YOU ARE GENEROUS. 


“Sorny,” said Mr Lisle, one day, to his wife, “ you 
can’t think how vexed I am about poor Williams !” 

“ What about Williams?” inquired Mrs Lisle. 

“Why, he’s such an unlucky dog. You know, in 
the first place, he had no sooner signed the agreement 
to take that shop in Dean Street, than he found out 
that Maxwell and Grieves had previously taken the 
‘one next door to open in the same line ; and, of course, 
as he was a stranger, and they were well known in the 
town, there was a considerable chance of their carrying 
off all the business.” 

“ Well, but why didn’t he take care to ascertain 
who had taken the next shop ?” said Mrs Lisle. 

“It would have been better if he had, certainly,” 
replied her husband ; “ but people can’t think of every 
thing. But I was going to tell you—you know, he 
naturally thought that if he didn’t show as good a 
front as Maxwell’s, he’d have no chance against them 
at all, so that led him to spend a good deal more 
on his fittings-up than he had intended, and left him 
short of money to stock his shop; so that he was 
obliged to get long credits, and bought at a disad- 
vantage. All this threw him behind from the be- 
ginning, poor fellow ; and although he has been as 
attentive to his business as a man could be, he has 
never been able to bring himself up.” 

“Well, he should have looked about him better at 
first,” said Mrs Lisle. 

“ Ah, that’s always your way,” answered her hus- 
band ; “you never feel for any body. I’m sure a 
better-hearted fellow than Williams. doesn’t exist. 
Who could be kinder than both he and his wife were 
when little Jane was ill? They were always sending 
us something or another out of the shop that they 
thought the child would like—dates, and figs, and 
sugar-candy—and oranges, at a time I know they were 
at least half-a-crown a-dozen, for I went into Max- 
well’s shop on purpose to ask, out of curiosity.” 

“ It was very good-natured, I admit,” answered Mrs 
Lisle ; “ but I must say I was often more sorry than 
obliged. The child couldn’t have used half they sent 
liad she been well, much less when she was sick. I 
should often have sent them back, only you said it 
would seem so ungrateful. That sort of thing lays 
one under such awkward obligations ; particularly 
when you know péople can’t afford it, which I’m sure 
they couldn’t.” 

“Then it was the more kind of them at any rate,” 
replied the husband. “It’s easy to give what one can 
spare, but real generosity consists in giving what one 
wants one’s self.” 

Mrs Lisle did not feel satisfied with this position of 
her husband : she felt there was a fallacy about it ; 
but not having reflected sufficiently on such subjects 
to be able to detect at once where the weakness lay, 
she was silent ; whilst Mr Lisle, who on his part was 
perfectly sincere, thinking he had gained a legitimate 
advantage in the argument, pursued his discourse with 
more confidence. 

«Tt often seems, really,” continued he, “as if for- 
tune delighted in persecuting those who least deserve 
it. I’m sure, if every body had their deserts, Williams 
merits success much more than Maxwell—a fellow 
that actually wouldn’t go ten miles to see his sister, 
though he knew she was on her deathbed.” 

“Yes, that was very bad, indeed,” answered Mrs 
Lisle. “I never could bear him after that.” 

“And yet every thing goes well with him that he 
undertakes,” pursued her husband. “Those railroad 
shares that he bought, for example, I hear they are 
likely to pay fifteen per cent.” 


“I wish you’d had some of them,” said Mrs Lisle ; 
“you know Mr Bostock always told us they would 
turn out well. Maxwell would not have bought 
them without good advice—he’s so cautious.” 

“ But I hadn’t the money, you know, Sophia,” re- 
plied Mr Lisle. “I couldn’t be off my word with 
Williams ; and I had promised to lend him a few 
hundred pounds at Christmas, which he expected 
would have kept him up till he had time to get out of 
his difficulties.” 

“ Instead of which he is farther in difficulties,” said 
the wife. 

* But he couldn’t foresee that,” replied the hus- 
band ; “nobody expects luck is always to be against 
them.” 

“Well, but what’s the matter with him now?” 
inquired Mrs Lisle. “Has any thing particular hap- 
pened ?” 

“Why, it appears that the Liverpool house that 
has always furnished him with sugars has got a hint 
from somebody—Maxwell, perhaps, I shouldn’t won- 
der—that he’s not going on well ; and they have not 
only stopped the supplies, but they threaten to put in 
an execution directly, if he don’t pay them at least 
part of the debt, if he can’t pay the whole. And 
what makes it so particularly unlucky is, that Mrs 
Williams’s aunt Patty, they say, positively can’t 
hold out above another six weeks ; and if they could 
only contrive to keep the mill going till she pops off, 
her money would bring them up, and set all right. 
Besides, she’s very proud and very stingy—that every 
body knows—and who can tell but she might alter 
her will if she found out how things are with them ?” 

“JT shouldn’t wonder if she did, indeed,” replied 
Mrs Lisle ; “for she was always against their marry- 
ing till Williams had tried how far his business was 
likely to answer; and she scolds and reproaches them, 
and asks them how they expect to keep all those chil- 
dren off the parish.” 

“ Unfeeling, selfish old wretch !” said Mr Lisle. 

“They certainly have a very large family for such 
young people,” observed Mrs Lisle. 

“Well, that’s the worse for them in present cir- 
cumstances,” replied the husband. “ As I said before, 
every thing goes against some people ; and when one 
thing turns out ill, it seems as if it led the way for 
every thing else to do the same.” 

“But why don’t he ask the Liverpool people to 
wait the event of Miss Patty’s death ?” 

* So he has, but they think it’s all a sham.” 

“Then I don’t see what he’s to do, I’m sure.” 

“Nor I, unless he could contrive to patch up any 
way for the next six months, till Miss Patty’s off the 
hooks.” 

Mrs Lisle, at this crisis of the conversation, ad- 
dressed her attention very exclusively to the stocking 
she was darning, and remained silent. Mr Lisle sat 
with his legs crossed, looking into the fire ; but he saw 
the expression of his wife’s face out of the corner of 
his eye. Presently, he began to beat what some 
people call the deril’s tatoo with his heel. 

«T don’t think you like Williams, Sophia,” said he, 
after a pause. 

“T have no dislike to him,” answered Mrs Lisle ; 
“but I can’t help thinking that he might have done 
better if he had been more prudent.” 

“ That’s just what the world always says when any 
body’s unfortunate,” answered Mr Lisle. “'There’s 
nothing so easy as finding out that people’s misfor- 
tunes might have been avoided if they had acted dif- 
ferently to what they have. It’s a very convenient 
doctrine, certainly, because it exonerates one from the 


pain of pitying them, or the duty of assisting them.” 


“I don’t see that it prevents our pitying them,” 
answered Mrs Lisle, “ because one may blame people 
and pity them too.” 

“ At all events, it absolves you from assisting them,” 
said the husband. 

“If one could do them any good by assisting them, 
and if one could do it without injuring one’s self, there 
might be some sense in it,” replied Mrs Lisle. 

“Those are just the selfish maxims of the world, 
Sophia,” answered Mr Lisle. “In the first place, 
when one assists people, it is in the hope and belief 
that we are doing them good. If things don’t turn 
out according to our expectations, it isn’t our fault ; 
we have at least the consolation of having done a 
generous action. And as for only assisting others 
when we are sure the doing it will not injure our- 
selves, there would be very few good offices done in the 
world at that rate ; besides, as I said before, I don’t see 
much generosity in giving away what we don’t want. 
However, to come to the point at once, I believe in 
this particular instance, so far from injuring myself, 
that the best thing I can do is to assist Williams, 
You see if he is made a bankrupt now, so far from 
ever being able to pay me my five hundred, I doubt 
whether I shall get two shillings in the pound.” 

“That shows how imprudent it was to lend it,” re- 
marked Mrs Lisle. 

* Well, it’s too late to lament that now,” answered 
the husband. “I fancied from his own account that 
things were likely to go better with him than they 
have done. I daresay he thought so himself. How- 
ever, as I was saying, I don’t suppose I should get two 
shillings in the pound if there was a break up now; 
but if we can keep things going till the old girl’s 
death, he has faithfully promised that the very day 
he touches the money, he will pay me my five hundred 
down upon the nail.” 

“ But how are you to keep things going ?” inquired 
Mrs Lisle. 

“Just by putting my name to a bill at a twelve- 
month, Old Patty can’t hold out a twelvemonth ; 
we're sure of that.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Mrs Lisle. 

* But the doctor knows it,” replied the husband, 
“and told Williams so; indeed, he said it was his 
opinion she couldn’t last six weeks.” 


“But suppose, Edward, she did live over the 3 


twelvemonth,” said Mrs Lisle, looking up at her hus- 
band with an anxious face, “ what are you to do then? 
Are you to go to a prison to keep Williams out of 
one 

“Prison! nonsense, Sophia! You really talk as if 
you supposed I was a fool !” exclaimed Mr Lisle. “ In 
the first place, if you must suppose what’s impossible 
—that old Patty Wise is to live, which we know she 
can’t, because we know that her disease is mortal—I 
have no doubt the holder of the bill, knowing his 
money was ultimately safe, would give me a little 
longer time ; but even if he was churlish and would 
not, let the worst come to the worst, I could pay it, 
and the very day that Williams gets the old woman’s 
money, he would give it me back again.” 

Mrs Lisle did not feel quite satisfied with this state- 
ment of the case ; but she had never been in the habit 
of opposing her husband, and had not resolution 
enough to do it now to any effect ; and, indeed, she had 
& secret misgiving that, oppose as she might in the 
present instance, the result would be exactly the 
same. Williams was a gay, pleasant companion— 
good-natured, liberal, hospitable, and sanguine—and 
by these qualities had rendered himself so agreeable 
to Mr Lisle, that he would have found it more diffi- 
cult to refuse Williams a loan, or the use of his name, 
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than he would to have denied his wife some article 
necessary to her comfort, or his children some advan- 
tage important to their education. His arguments, 
too, were always so specious when she endeavoured to 
obtain a hearing for any of her prudential maxims, 
and the side he took appeared so much the most 
amiable, that sometimes she almost feared she might 
be selfish and unfeeling, as he always on these occa- 
sions asserted she was ; and, at all events, as she had 
a real affection for him, she could not bear that he 
should think her so, and therefore preferred submit- 
ting, though against her judgment, to persisting, at 
the risk of losing his good opinion. 

So Mr Lisle, acting under the influence of his good 
nature, and his friendly feelings towards Williams, 
put his name to a bill for seven hundred pounds, and 
‘Williams declared he was the best fellow in the world ; 
and that he might rely on it, that the very moment 
the breath was out of old Patty Wise, he would take 
up the bill, and release him from the engagement. 
Added to this, in the fervour of his gratitude, he sent 
his benefactor a case of fine Curagoa, a rich Stilton 
cheese, and several other luxuries—very agreeable to 
Mr Lisle, but such as he would not have thought him- 
self by any means authorised, by his circumstances, to 
purchase for his own table ; whilst Mrs Lisle received 
constant offerings in the shape of boxes of foreign 
fruits—a few pounds of very fine tea, and various 
other delicacies, quite beyond the line of their standard 
of housekeeping. Mr and Mrs Williams, too, saw a 
great deal of company, and the Lisles were always of 
‘the party—a great deal too much company, Mrs Lisle 
thought ; but her husband remarked, that as they 
were only evening parties, and the greatest part of 
the refreshments were furnished from their own shop, 
the expense must be trifling. 

In this manner, the six weeks to which Miss Patty 
‘Wise’s existence was limited, had passed rapidly and 
Pleasantly away, without any symptoms on her part 
to testify that she intended to conform to the decree 
of the physician. At the end of that period, how- 
ever, she was seized one night with a sudden access of 
illness, declared to be dying, and Williams and his wife 
were sent for by her attendants, Lisle heard of it, and 
came home to his wife quite triumphant. “ You see,” 
he said, “what a fool I should have been if I had 
followed your advice. Where would my five hundred 
pounds have been, I should like to know! Whereas, 
now, I shall get the whole back, with five per cent. 
interest into the bargain.” Mrs Lisle admitted, that, 
perhaps, in this particular instance her advice might 
not have turned out well; but still, she said, as a 
general rule, she thought her maxims were the best. 
But Mr Lisle laughed, and said that it was very easy 
to back out of the affair by taking your stand upon 
general rules, but that these general rules very rarely 
fitted instances ; however, as he was pleased 
with the result of his own foresight and 
he said he would not press her too hard, but let her 
off easy—only he hoped that she would have more 
confidence in his judgment another time. 

It was very provoking of Miss Patty Wise ; but the 
obstinacy of old women on these occasions is proverbial, 
especially when they have any thing to leave. She 
did not die, but was out of bed and down in her draw- 


shake, that it was impossible she could survive another. 


and therefore took care not to expose herself to the 
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quently than he had been aceustomed to ; and he never 
took up his knife and fork to help his wife, without 
feeling a vague sensation of displeasure towards Miss 
Patty for not dying within the limited period, as she 
ought to have done, and with Sophia for obstinately 
continuing to doubt that she would still die time 
enough to save him from any ineonvenience. He 
looked upon his wife’s retrerfthments and distrusts as 
so many tacit reproaches ; and he felt very. sorry he 
had ever consulted her in the business at all, as it only 
gave her an opportunity of plaguing him. 

Eight months of the year had elapsed, and Miss 
Patty, though daily declining, was still alive, when one 
morning Mr Lisle received a message from Williams 
to say he would be glad if he could step to his house 
for a few minutes, as he wanted to speak to him on 
particular business. Lisle obeyed the summons. 
“Where is your master” said he to the shopboy, 
“Mr Williams is up stairs, sir ; you'll find him in the 
drawing-room,” replied the lad. “ Well, Williams, 
what’s the matter?” said Mr Lisle; but he stopt 
short; for beside Williams sat his wife bathed in 
tears, with an infant in her arms ; and at the other 
end of the apartment, sat a man with his hat on the 
floor, whom he reeognised at once for a sheriff’s officer. 
“Oh, Lisle, my dear fellow, I am so glad you are 
come !” exclaimed Williams ; “1 was sure you would. 
There now, Mary, do dry your eyes, and don’t ery so. 
You'll make yourself ill, and then the poor baby will 
suffer. ‘These women always look to the worst side of 
every thing,” continued he, leading Lisle towards the 
window. “The least thing upsets them, and there’s 
no getting them to listen to reason.” “ But what’s 
the matter?” reiterated Lisle. “What’s that man 
doing here 

“It’s the most unlucky thing,” replied Williams, 
“that ever happened. A twelvemonth ago, I gave 
Martina and Co. a bill for five hundred pounds— 
making sure that before it became due I should have 
touched old Patty’s legacy, and have been able to take 
it up. But the time’s expired, and my bill is returned 
dishonoured ; and though they are literally now keep- 
ing body and soul together by administering a tea- 
spoonful of gruel with brandy in it every quarter of 
an hour, yet alive she is ; and, what’s more, perfectly 
sensible, and as capable of altering her will as ever she 
was in her life, if she chose to do it. Now, though 
certainly to be carried to jail, and have an execution 


ing, 
submit to all the inconvenience a t jousand times 
rather than make another application to you, who 
have already done so much for me. I’m sure if = 


in the world who have poeh cones to do as much 
for their own relations, much less for those who have 


has been r kindness, and the more grateful 
bound ioies and it is for that very reason that I am 


Nothing could be more certain than the imminence of 
this . Mr Lisle was perfectly aware that 
only chance of saving his money was by 
Patty's legacy, and he was much to 


of her nephew's would take good 
that her money should not be lavished in the vain at- 
tempt to h wn in- 
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and now here was a third dilemma, much more potent 

and pressing than the second. He certainly could pay the 

seven hundred pounds, as he had told his wife, should the 
the old lady's death, because, 


dent,” he added, laughing, “to put a weapon of 

into our wives’ hands—they're apt tome 

unmercifully.” 
This last 


it rather 
argument coup Mr 
dreaded his wife's knowing the state of affairs, and the 
predicament in whieh, contrary to her advice, his too 
good nature had placed him, beyond every thing, and 


that 


was a de mattre. 


Lisle 


that apprehension, with the almost certain loss of hig 
money if he left Williams to his fate, determined him to 
risk another five hundred—risk, indeed, he hardly thought 
there was any—so he once more signed his name, making 
himself answerable for the debt in six months from the 
day of date. 
“I'm sure, my dear fellow, I don’t know how to thank 
ou,” said Williams, with tears in his eyes, ashe wrung ~ 
hand. “ That r infant at its mother’s breast, as 
well as every child I have, shall be taught to lisp your 
name in its prayers before its father’s and mother’s. I 
hope, by pot bye, when we are better off, we shall be able 
to make you some return for all your kindness. Do take 
home this box of Portugal plums with you,” he add 
forcing the case into Mr Lisle’s hand, as they 
through the shop; “they'll be good for little Sophia’s 
eough—they're nice softening things; and perhaps you 
and your wife will drop in about seven o'clock, and take 
a cup of tea with us. I want Mrs Lisle to taste some 
fine souchong I have just got down from London—very 
superior quality, indeed—eight shillings a-pound. If she 
likes it, 1 shall beg her acceptance of a few pounds,” 
Mr Lisle walked slowly home, with his hands in hig 
kets and his eyes on the ground, and with an uncom- 
rtable something at his heart, that kept importunatel: 
whispering that-all this hospitality and liberality w 
he had so much admired in Williams, was somehow or 
other practised at his own expense ; and a mortifying 
suspicion would intrude itself, that his wife’s maxims 
were not altogether so absurd as he had been in the habit 
of pronouncing them. Still, he argued, it was utterly 
impossible that a woman of seventy-five, who was kept 
alive by teaspoonfuls of gruel every quarter of an hour, 
could survive in that state four months longer; and he 
thought it would be foolish to make himself uneasy, and 
still more so to annoy his wife and risk a quarrel, which 
was likely to be the result if he communicated the affair 
to h r the more he was disposed to blame h 
the less he was inclined to bear with her ches 
lamentations-—so he determined to say nothing about the: 
matter; and as it could not make matters worse than 
they were, he saw no reason why they should not drink 
tea with Williams, and the tea, too, if he chose to 
give it them. “Certainly,” as he said to himself, * no- 
could have a better right to it ;” so they went at 
the hour , and, after concluding a very 
evening with a luxurious little they returned home 
laden with a basket full of French plums, and alm 
and raisins, and et. for the children, and 
on their parlour- six of the eight shillings - 
souchong, which Williams i his shopman to- 
put up and send during the course of the evening ; and 
the only observable difference arising out of the trans- 
action of the morning was, that when Mrs Lisle remerked, 
with a sigh, that she wished Williams would not force 
so Mr Lisle, instead of 
out praise his friend’s generosity, merely 
“Psha! what does it signify ?” and, snatching up his 
candle, retired to bed. 
We must now take a of several months, and we 
regret to be under the necessity of admitting that, to the 
confusion of the doctor and the astonishment of all the 
world, who had declared, and indeed still deelared, the 
thing ible, Miss Patty was yet in the land of the 
living. True, she was den, and the apprehension 
of her altering her will no lon existed, for her intel- 


announced Grainger 
to speak with master.” “He's come for the rent, I su 
pose,” said Mrs Lisle; “have you the money ready 
“ Let him come in, Sarah,” said Mr i 
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himself) spoke of his friend. 


nothing by Him.” rather 


in one’s house, wou e very unpleasant, and would 
| oceasion great loss and sacrifice of my property, not 
: | no claim on them But the less our claim, the greate leets were entirely gone, and she was nearly speechless ; 
’ but still she breathed, and the legacy was for the time 
= being as unattainable as if she had eating beef steaks 
| and walking five miles before breakfast. It was a cold 
arrested, and old Patty hears of it—and there will be morning, about three weeks after Christmas, and Mr and 
plenty glad enough to tell her—she’ll alter her will as | Mrs Lisie were sitting at breakfast with their chil 
sure as my name is Williams ; and then how I am 
‘ ever to discharge my debt to you, I honestly confess, 
I don’t know.” Fe 
; maid. “No, continued, in answer to his wife’s ques- 
till Williams has paid me; but a 
img-room again at the end of a week ; but Williams "0 Tesh to oe 41” exclaimed Mrs 
assured Lisle that this attack had given her such a Lisle ; “it k one in continual hot water. It is so 
mortifying to be obliged to send people away without 
It might be that the old lady was of the same opinion, the wardsebe ; 
ee he was a beginner, and had his ville coming 
risk ; however that was, three months more passed in, and be hoped Y would not send him away ; 
without any further alarm. Still, that her disease payment, as given us & year's declare 
could have cried when the man went out of the room—he 
was mortal was past a doubt, and # month or two, looked so disappointed, and I felt so ashamed.” 
more or less, could make no difference, provided she | he hac af on it was good, he 
“ Williams termed before trusted that his own itors would not be im: unate; | t usband, 
was expired ; parties concerned, ¢x- | 4, 5 ruinous blow, and would involve him in emberrass- | soc Mise Wi 
copt herself and Mrs Lisle, felt perfectly assured she | ments that he could not see his way out-of atall. What | be done for h 
would do. Poor Sophia could not resist many qualms | was to be done? He asked Williams if he had no other | get into 
of uneasiness ; and she frequently made her husband friend he could look to, to assist him in this exigency ; | well out of 
, fs but Williams assured him, very truly, that he had not, | morning? T 
angry by shaking her head, and looking incredulous, you a cup of tea—capital 
when she heard these repeated prognostications of | to risk the exposure of his Cchouitics by making hepciacs 
Miss Patty’s speedy dissolution. Still more annoyed | #PPlications : there was no telling, he hinted, what might 
ep little be the consequenee. Mr Lisle asked a little time to con- 
he was, by her occasionally proposing retrench- | sider, and to consult his wife; but Williams suggested 
ments in their expenditure. She said she had altered | that consulting his wife could lead to nothing but what | give. 
her mind, and that she should not buy a new shawl. | was painful, without being of the slightest use. “Mrs| © 
She Lisle couldn't advise you to sacrifice twelve hundred | ever 
thougts pounds,” said he, though sbe might be very unwilling way 
winter : neither did she see any necessity for taking to advise you to put your name to this other little bill; | in an Ilerlor Way oF trade to 
the children to sea this autumn ; they were in very __— you'd = to — for yourself at laet, and “Qh, ay, sir--I dare say he is,” answered Grainger ; 
good health lodgings were expensi Then | the communicat' would answer no purpose to ‘ 
ont ve _ make her uneasy. Besides, one don’t know, women are 
Mr Lisle was persuaded that he saw the remains of a apt to judge by the she might blame you 
cold Jog of mutton upon his table much more fre- for what you've done already; and ita bot alwaye very 


could be gracefal, apiiited, aad ; fed at 
command both (udaases ned humour ; but he had 


the | might have gone happily and y through the 


neither the creative nor the force and elevation 
world on the simple but comp: maxim, “BE) of a mighty poet ity, rather than genius, is - 
“What can Mr Bostock such an | JUST BRFORE YOU ARE GENEROUS. the faculty to be accorded 0° hii; Epi clegies, 
assertion?” exclaimed Mr | ballads, epistles, and rondeaus, constitute the bulk of 
anger and affright, whilst his wife Wie eat & pre] : his pieces. We give a couple of his smart epi to 
she — - nerves ’ ° POPULAR INFORMATION ON FRENCH begin with, and ps first of them wil! give some idea of 
oo don% think Mr Bostock woul any thing of LITERATURE. the origin of the ch of heresy against Marot. A 
that sort he wasn't pretty sure of,” observed Mr Grainger; SIXTH ARTICLE.—SPECIMENS OF THE POET MAROT. man who delighted to discharge such payer bullets 
sir may have better information. 


“but perhaps, sir, 
Hlowscmoven, 1 think them’s off as have had nothing | To Clement Marot, as well on account of his compa- 
rative merits and repute, as for chronological reasons, 
we may not improperly give the first place in our 
notice of the French poets of the sixteenth century. 
He was born at Cahors, in Quercy, in the wed 1495, 
and had a descent befitting a poet, his father, Jean 
Marot, having earned some distinction as a writer of 
verse, though far surpassed afterwards by the son. At 
the age of ten, Clement Marot was sent to Paris, where 
he made, he admits, but a limited proficiency in useful 
studies. The elder seems to have found 
of a not av ucrative or ble one, for 
to attach his son to the 
more productive pursuits of the law. However, the 
passion for the desultory life of a follower of the Muses 
developed itself so early in Clement, and in so marked 
a manner, that all thoughts of the law were given up, 
and we find the future bard, while still very yo 
installed as a page in the ay wy the Seigneur 
Villeroy. Shortly afterwards, was advanced to 
the serviee of M rite of Valois, sister of Francis 
L, and thus may held to have fairly entered on 
that career of mingled degradation and honour which 
was so long the fate of poets of all lands, from Horace 
and Virgil, to Dunbar and Davie Lyndsay. At one 
moment caressed for servile adulation of the royal and 
noble ones to whom they had attached themselves, and 
at another left to die of want, or cast into prison, for 
some ineautious complaint or bitter gibe, the rhyming 
race led a life, in all points of view, pitiful and unhappy, 
until the times came when the public at large, taught 
to read and enjoy literature, became the patrons and 
rewarders of literary merit. It is because a poor poet’s 
sustenance days on a great 
man’s smile, we must judge —— of the tribe 
for = fulsome flatteries w they ually poured 
forth. 

Clement Marot was but cighteen when he was re- 
commended to Marguerite alois for the poetical 
talents already displayed by him. Francis I. recom- 
mended Clement to the princess, having been charmed 
with some portions of the “ Temple of Cupid,” a curious 
allegorical poem, which he had heard read. Introduced 
to royal notice, Marot led thenceforth such a life of al- 
ternate sunshine and storm, as we have described to be 
incidental to his position. We find him, in his eighth 
ballad, complaining bitterly enough of the hardshi 
privations of his life, while in the establishment of the 
princess. Nevertheless, Francis gave the poet a tole- 
rably equable share of his countenance. Marot followed 
his sovereign to the wars, and fought for him manfully, 
from the march to Ardres in 1520 to the unlucky bat 
of Pavia in 1525. Here the poet was wounded and 
taken prisoner. Being released on the seore of his unim- 
portance, he immediately afterwards fell into a worse 
scrape. On a suspicion of heresy, he was apprehended 
and confined, first in the Chatelet at Paris, and subse- 
quently at Chartres. He denied the charge made against 
him, but only procured his liberation whem Francis 
himself was restored to his throne in 1526. 

A few succeeding years passed away in comparative | 


** So like the abbé and his servant are, 
That they but seem wax-models of each other ; 
In folly though the master may go far, 
The valet still appears a younger brother. 
One drinks the best, the other not the worst ; 
Yet disagreements ‘twixt them here outburst. 
All night the abbé roars for wine to drink, 
And vows he'll perish if it be not brought ; 
But ah ! the valet ne’er can sleep a wink 
Until he gulps down all the house has got.” 


The next, addressed to the poet’s mistress, is in an- 
other style, spirited and spicy—after the true French 
manner, in short, It is Yea and Nay. 


“* A gentle, sweet, and smiling Nay 
Is most delicious, let me say ; 
Yes, to be sure, is not amiss, . 7 
But one don’t like your proffer'd kiss. 
Not that I am the fool to sneer, a 
When granted favours held so dear ; 
But, granting them, I'd have you say, 
* You shall not, now ; I tell you, Nay.’” 


« The following elegy,” says M. Tissot, one of France’s 
best living critics, “is full of elegance, and breathes a 
sweet sensibility. While its details are borrowed, and 
happily, from the ancients, it at the same time displays 
a delicacy of sentiment to them unknown.” Vouchi 
for the fidelity of the version, we can but hope that 
some of these qualities will be felt to be also preserved. . 
The elegy is an address to a lady. 


«* Who could have thought such pleasure would arise, 

When friendly letters come one’s eyes? 

ough it hag been my fortune to behold 

Golden Legend of the saints of old— 

To read Alain, the noble orator, 
And Lancelot, the pleasant fabuler ; 
Though the Romance, moreover, of the Rose 
Hath met these eyes ; besides Valére, and those 
Who tell what feats the antique Romans did; 
Though I full many a noble book have read— 
Yet, dear and ever-honour’d lady, none 
Could give to me the joy your lines have done! 
Gentle and sweet the language of each line, 
Albeit in no wise weakly feminine ; 
There do I find a train of fair discourse, 
With, above all, one word, which hath had force 
To chase all sadness, and bid joy upstart 
Within my breast—one word, which doth impart 
Your leave to name you mistress of my heart! 


Oh, happy I, to hyve a mistress found, 
whom all charms, with virtue, so abound ! 
Such joy hath given the letter which you wrote; 
Such is the great contentment it hath brought ; 
ell-omen’d I avouch the pen to be, 
Which character’d that long’d-for sheet for me ; 
Gracious the hand which wielded it, and sent 
The complete work to be my solacement ; > 
Happy the messenger who bore the same ; 
But, oh ! far happier he to whom it came! 
And, at its coming, blest was I indeed ; b 
And still did new and greater joy succeed, 7 
‘Till, ah ! one word I read, which gave command : 
That flames should have that treasure from my hanil! 
Then suddenly did all my pleasure cease. 
Alas, but think how sorely rack’d my peace 
Of mind then was! Th’ obedience dtie to you 
Bade me destroy the lines within my view ; 


timber to be sold by auction at S—— to » at one 


Mr Lisle was perfectly aware that Grainger had come 
for his rent; and the object of the visit was so well 
understood between them, that it was felt quite unne- 
cessary to name it. In fact, the payment had already 
been put off once; and this was t rt opel eee ap- 
pointed by Mr Lisle, who had reckoned confidently on 
getting his money from Williams before it arrived. It. 
was therefore very painful to be obliged to ask a farther 
delay ; but as Miss Patty’s senses were , and she 

. eould not alter her will now, he had intended to tell his 
Jandlord the real state of the case, and soothe him with 
the promise of being able to answer his demand in a few 
days; but the — Grainger 
with respect to Williams's responsibility, made this rather 
a hopeless expedient. “You have called for your rent, 
I sup , Mr Grainger,” at length said Lisle, clearing 
his Shroat, seeing that the landlord made no move to- 
wards resuming his seat, but stood sturdily with his hat 
in his hand, betwixt the table and the door. 

“In course, I have, sir,” replied Grainger, as if he 
thought the question wholly superfluous. “It’s a week 
geet the tne you I want to go to S—— 
with the money in my hand.” 

“I’m really very sorry, cmos go began Mr Lisle, 
whilst poor Sophia’s cheeks turned crimson, and her eyes 
filled with tears ; “ but really” —— 

“ You're not a-going to put me off again, are you ?” 
exclaimed Grainger, in an angry tone. 

“ Only for a few days,” Mr Lisle. “I'm sure of 
money in a few days. 

“So you said before,” roughly answered Grainger. 
* Besides, sir, I want my money to go to market with, 
and I must have it.” 

“But I can’t give it you, Grainger,” replied Mr Lisle. 
« Be reasonable—a very few days, now, must see me out 


y 


” 

«Stop, sir !” said Mr Grainger, setting his arms akimbo; 
“do you mean to tell me as that’s all you've got to look 
to, to pay me my year and half’s rent ?” 

“I've got a from Williams for seventetn hundred 
pounds, with five per cent. interest on it,” ied Lisle, 
“to be paid on the very day he touches the woman's 


“Light the fire with it!” answered the landlord 
y; “it’s all the use itll ever be. Seventeen hun- 
pounds !---seventeen hundred rotten eggs! Why, 

don’t you know that afore Miss Patty lost her intellects, 
when she found from Dr Ramsay that she waa really 
ging, she sent for Williams and told him, that as she 

w very well that he’d bring her niece to the work- 
house if she gave him any power over the money, she 
taken care to tie it up so that he could never touch 
a shilling of it ?” 

“ She did ?” cried Mr Lisle, starting from his seat. 


E 


“To be sure she did!” answered Grainger ; “ and, but in 1535, the ecclesiastical Who had | Urged ane to quard them with's 
3 peace ; but in ece powers, who me to ‘a'miser’s cate. 

= ant body | ever had a suspicious eye fixed on the free-tongued When tothe fire I forth advanced my hand, 

He's across the water by-this time, and there's an exe- | seized all his books and papers, and forced him 


Once and again I fail’d in my assay, | 
But at the last I forced me té obey ; | 
And as I did so, ‘ Oh, sweet lines,’ cried I, 

And kiss’d them, ‘ from this ddom ye cannot fly; ° 
For better love I to obey and mourn, 

Than taste delight of disobedience born.’ 

Thus hath what was to me fate’s richest boon’ 

Been turn’d to dust and ashes—ah, tod soon !” 


These are specimens of Marot’s common styl bes 
seeing these, the reader may form a tolordble Sir 
what the majority of his compositions are, whether of 
the gay, the grave, or the satirical order. The Tempié’ 
of Cupid, already adverted to, is one of the poet's most = 

lengthened compositions, and is in irregu 
in England and Scotland. As may be guessed, how- | abounding in fanciful conceits and sparkling 
ever, on a consideration of the French character, | ti , ‘ 
Marot’s versions, unfitted as they were for serious) | 
purposes, became vastly po, , till the Sorbonne 
doetors, in great alarm for all things grave and solemn, | | 
called upon the king to stop the profane versifier. Their 
demand was complied with, and they then proceeded’ 
to lay ulterior schemes for punishing Marot, After a 
time, they accomplished their end. In 1545, he was 
compelled to fly to Geneva, whence he subsequently 
removed to Turin. At the latter place he died im 1544, 


to fly to the court of Madame Renée of France, 
cution im the house; I saw the officers there just now as Daeebnes of Ferrara, Here Marot found an asylum 
to | #mong men of letters, ali of them reformers. Still 
the | he longed for Ja belle France, and, by making # formal 
for he | enunciation of Lutheranism at Lyons, was permitted 
again to take up his abode in his native land: Once 
more all was quiet with him, and might have continued 
so, had he not been induced to commence his famous 
able for tunes. is attempt, made a 
princi the powers of evil 
the advan of all the good music, failed in the same 
manner as the similar made at various times 


pi 


he had given to Williams. His cre- 
pressing---for his situation was soon. whis- 
and those who would have waited patiently 


Hie 


i 


his weakly yielding to the im 
o had no claim on him, and whose 


foresight, duly considered, held out 


4 


minute the attitude of the Pythian Apollo, sends's’bolt* 
the did the’ 
suffer in consequence, n’ a pilgrimage’ to 


i 
ARH 


ours to give ; and that people's success in 
business does not depend upon their being good-natured 
or kind-hearted, bat upon their condacting their affairs 
with steady prudence and a conscientious 
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Grainger. “ Things may be better we've heard, but'| their engagements~-dangerous and dazzling - 
) nn told the debts are heavy. Mr Bostock says the cre- | which have ruined many a well-intentioned man, who 
| in poor circumstances, and to the last a poet. 
own ereditors, but of | As a man, Clement Marot appears to possessed 
many good qualities, and it is only upon conjectural; ™ = 
evidence that he is charged with any even of the failings | rites of the temple—all the ministers théreii—a#nd: _ 
of his licentious court and times. Under agrave ex-| a thousand such things, are’ minutely described, im’ 
terior he concealed a lively and salient spirit, which | a manner that apie eee something to the 
madé him a good companion. As a poet, Marot is} author of the Fairy Queen: shrine and of 
ranked high by the critics of his country. He greatly Cupid thus quote 
advatioed thé‘ national versifiention, poriooting both itd mentioned 
rhythm and rhymes. In point of true poetical genius; 


* In a volume of en 
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Were gather’d 
And by her to her infant dear, 

Sent in the spring-time of the year. 
These he with right good-will did don ; 
And to his mother thereupon 


To stay this altar famed far and wide. 
And then a thousand birds upon the wing 
Amid those curtains green came fluttering, 
Ready to sing their little songs divine. 
And so I ask’d, why came they to that shrine ? 
And these, they said, are matins, friend, which they 
In honour of Love's queen are come to say.” 
The saints or unseen ministers of Cupid are Grace, 
Fidelity, and the like, and all pilgrims wishing to be 
happy in love, must invoke them. 
“* Torches quench'd or flaming high, 
That all loving pilgrims bear, 
Before the saints that list their prayer, 
Are posies made of rosemary. 
Many a linnet and canary, 
And many a gay nightingale, 
Amid the green-wood's leafy shroud, 
Instead of desks on branches smale, 
For verse, response, and ‘pistle loud, 
Sit shrilling of their merry song. 
The windows were of crystal clear, 
On which old gestes depeinten are, 
Of such as with true hearts did hold 
The laws by Love ordain’d of old.” 
Finally, Marot is enlisted under the banners of love, 
as a true and devoted knight, and all is righted. 

In judging conclusively of the merits of ra 
French poet, a British critic must ever take into f 
account the peculiar character of the poet’s nation. 
Though t and true poetry be certainly a thing 
immutable—the same at all times and in places— 
and though we may rightly conceive our own na- 
tional poetry to approach closely to the high and 
proper standard, yet we should remember that the 
tastes of the French have ever appeared at variance 
with ours upon this subject, and should test their bards 
by their success in hitting the mark set before them 

the tastes of their own nation. Judged in this way, 

t Marot must be held a poet of no mean merit. 

We shall afterwards find that what appear to us defects 

in him, are in a great measure common to the whole 
‘poetry of France. 


WATERTON, THE WANDERER. 


CHARLES WateErtON, Esq., of Walton Hall, in the 
county of York, is pretty widely known among his 
countrymen ; and one remarkable adventure of his, in 
pertiouler, rests indelibly graven on their memories. 
remembered as the first and only man who ever 
bestrode and rode a cayman, the alligator of the South 
American tropical rivers. Although some of this 
—— venturous feats have been already alluded 
in the Journal, the cayman-riding exploit is one so 


Waterton was anxious to have a specimen of a cay- 
of dissection. 


speakable trepidation. With a mast of a canoe in his 
hand, Mr Waterton then placed himself on the watch, 
to thrust the instrument down the animal’s 


round vaulted, so that I gained my seat with my 
face in a right position. I immediately seized his fore- 
legs, and, by main force, twisted them on his back, 
so that they served me fora bridle.” ‘Thus bestridden, 
wee to have caten half denen 
men with the greatest ease, became obstrepero 

and lashed the sands with his tail at's furious rate, 
But Mr Waterton kept his seat and his bridle-hold, 
and roared to the men about to pull him farther on 
shore ; which was accordingly done. “ It was the first 
and last time,” says our hero, “I was ever on a cay- 
man’s back. Should it be asked how I managed to 


It was the fashion coun of 
‘Waterton, when his “ W; ings in th Ame- 
rica” were first published in 1825, to laugh at the 


ining and instructive Essays on 
Natural ey publis in 1838, he gives a prefa- 
tory account of his own Leper. and Fistory, He 
was born at the family-seat of Walton Hall, in York- 


shire, somewhere about the year 1782. For fear of 
being taken for a remarkable animal, called by him a 
“ Nondescript,” and of which a portraiture is prefixed 
to his South American Wanderings (showing a coun- 
tenance half-human half-bestial to a remarkable 
gree), Mr Waterton thus describes his own personal 
appearance :—* On looking at myself in the glass, I 
can see at once that my face is any thing preteen «A 
continual exposure to the sun, and to the rains of 
tropics, has furrowed it in many places, and given 
it a tint which neither Rowland’s kalydor nor all 
the cosmetics on Belinda’s toilette would ever be 
able to remove. oa hee which I wear very short, 
was once of a shade betwixt brown and black ; it has 
now the ap ce as though it had passed the night 
exposed to a = 
any ‘of arm ; but probably by 
much walking, 


would exclaim, 
phalus !’” 

Mr Waterton gives us some account of his family, 
which, being ever attached to the Catholic persuasion, 
had suffered various ae in consequence, from 
the times of Henry VIII. to those of George IV. A 
tolerable estate, however, remained to them after all 
their troubles, and descended to our traveller in the 
due course of nature. In his youth, Mr Waterton 
displayed a strong turn for natural history and adven- 
ture. His passion for natural history developed it- 
self in the way of bird-nesting, which art he pursued 
so inveterate Byes on one occasion he was caught 
rising in his sleep to visit a crow’s nest, and was nar- 
rowly saved from the destructive consequences of a 
fall from a window three storeys high. In the same 
schoolboy days, he well-nigh drowned himself, by at- 
-tempting a solitary voyage in a tub, on a deep pond. 
The same propensities adhered to him during the 
whole course of his education, which was conducted 
under tutors of the family persuasion. An extract 
from his autobiographical memoir will show the irre- 
pressible character of the ruling passion in his breast. 

The fathers (teachers at Mr Weld’s Roman 
Catholic College of Stonyhurst) were aware of my 
er yee propensity. Though it was innocent in 

If, nevertheless it was productive of harm in its 
consequences, by causing me to break the college 
rules, and thus to give bad example to the community 
at large. Wherefore, with a animity and ex- 
cellent exercise of judgment, which are only the pro- 
vince of those who have acquired a consummate know- 
ledge of human nature, and who know how to turn 
to advantage the extraordinary dispositions of those 
intrusted to their care, they sagaciously managed 
matters in such a way as to enable me to ride my 
hobby to a certain extent, and still at the same time 
to prevent me from giving bad example. As the 
establishment was very large, and as it contained an 
abundance of prog, the Hanoverian rat, which fattens 
so well on English food, and which always contrives 
to thrust its nose into every man’s house where there 
is any thing to be got, swarmed throughout the vast 
extent of this antiquated mansion. The abilities 
which I showed in curtailing the career of this vora- 
cious intruder did not fail to bring me into consider- 
able notice. ‘The cook, the baker, the gardener, and 
my friend old Bowren, could all bear testimony to m: 
progress in this line. By a mutual understanding, 
was considered rat-catcher to the establishment, and 
also fox-taker, foumart-killer, and cross-bow-charger, 
at the time when the young rooks were fledged. 
Moreover, I fulfilled the duties of organ-blower and 
football-maker, with entire satisfaction to the public. 

I was now at the height of my ambition. I followed 
up my calling with great success. ‘The vermin disap- 

umbed ; and, according to notion of things, 
went on perfectl ante ox 


The vermin disappeared ! Mr Waterton, then, had 
calling in @ conscientious manner. He 


killing the rats of the castle at the rate of s penn 
per tail; and, to entitle him to his reward the taile 
were ex to be regularly produced. ‘The trade 
went on very well for a while, and the revenue derived 
from it by our youth was found very convenient ; 
but at the rat po) was a good deal re- 
duced, there was reason to fear that, if the 
slaughter proceeded mueh longer at the 


same 
there would be an end of his occupation. What 
a gentleman with a vested interest in rats to 
these circumstances? To take off the tails, and 
the rats to escape and continue the breed! This 
poses. Sop done, and not till some ill-willing butler 
or valet let out the secret, was the productiveness of 
the business in the least diminished. Offices, of course, 
were made for men, not men for offices. 

On leaving college, Mr Waterton was sent to Spain 


. | for a year or two. Driven away from that country 


by a virulent epidemic, he returned to Englard, where 
his — scientific likings gained him the friendship 
of Sir Joseph Banks. In 1 he again left Britain 
for Demerara, where his family had estates. The rich 


de- | time. The “ Wanderi 


: 
treasures of natural history to be found in that quar- 
ter made him repeat his visit several times during the 
subsequent twenty years, having been advised never 
to spend more than three years in these climes at a 
published in 1825, tell the . 
story of the traveller during the greater part of that 
time. They a man of sur-. 
rising courage and coolness, but an accomplished 
ares and naturalist. Mr Waterton, indeed, seems 
to have been a man born for a life of adventure—such. 
a one as, in suitable circumstances, would have beer 
@ great geographical discoverer—a Park or a Parry. 
Such adventures as the following, into which he fear- 
lessly thrust himself, to the horror of all around him, 
are to be found in every second or third page of his 
iary :—“ While we were wending our way up the 
river [one of the South American tropical streams], an 
accident happened of a somewhat singular nature. 
There was a labarri snake coiled up in a bush 
which was close to us. I fired at it, and wounded it 
so severely that it could not escape. Being wishful to 
dissect it, I reached over into the bush, with the in- 
tention to seize it by the throat, and convey it aboard. 
The Spaniard at the tiller, on seeing this, took the 
alarm, and immediately put his helm a-port. This 
forced the vessel’s head to the stream, and I was left 
hanging to the bush with the snake close to me, not 
having been able to recover my balance as the vessel 
veered from the land. I kept hold of the branch 
to which I was clinging, and was three times over- 
head in the water below, presenting an easy prey to 
any alligator that might have been on the look-out for 
ameal. Luckily, a man who was standing near the 
my on we what had happened, rushed to the 
elm, seized hold of it, and put it hard a-starboard, in 
time to bring the head of the vessel back again. As 
they were pulling me up, I saw that the snake was evi- 
dently too far gone to do mischief ; and so I laid hold 
of it, and brought it aboard with me, to the horror and 
surprise of the crew. It measured eight feet in length. 
Assoon as I had got a change of clothes, I killed it, 
and made a dissection of the “sl 
Since the publication of his Wanderings, Mr 
Waterton has resided chiefly on his estate, but he has 
not been idle the while, the volume of essays already 
alluded to, many of which were contributed at inter- 
vals to Loudon’s Magazine, being a strong proof in 
themselves of his continued attention to the interests 
of science. ‘The liberality of modern legislation has 
rendered his _— faith, to the grievances conse- 
quent upon which he certainly alludes with somewhat 
unnecessary bitterness in his memoir, a matter of no 
annoyance ; and we trust that he finds Walton Hall 
a pleasant haven of rest, in all respects, after his man 
wanderings. A specimen of the little essays contain 
in his last volume we now subjoin, as a conclusion to 
this notice. They are productions which may be com- 
d, in point of interest, with the lucubrations of 
Gilbert hite of Selborne. 
“*T can’t get out—I can’t get out,’ said the starling. 
I know not any thing, except Gay’s ‘ Hare and many 
Friends, that made so much impression on me, when 
a boy, as Sterne’s description of the captive starling 
in its cage. His attempt to relieve the prisoner bird— 
its pressing its breast against the wires—its tellin 
every body who came down the passage that it co 
not get out—its remaining in hopeless captivity—all 
tended to make this pretty bird particularly interest- 
ing to me ; and, in days long past, I have spent many 
an hour in listening to its morning warblings, and in 
admiring its atrial evolutions towards the close of 


day. 

T wish I could do it a friendly turn for the pleasure 
it has so often afforded me ; but, in taking up the pen 
to clear its character, my heart misgives me, on ac- 
count of the strong public prejudice against it. 

There is not a bird in all Great Britain more harm- 
less than the starling ; still it has to suffer —— 
and is too often doomed to see its numbers thin 
by the hand of wantonness or error. The farmer 
complains that it sucks his pigeon’s eggs ; and, when 
the gunner and his assembled party wish to try their 
new percussion-locks, the keeper is ordered to close 
the holes of entrance into the dovecot over-night, and 
the next resp Mpg or four dozen of starlings are 
captured to be shot ; while the keeper, that slave of 
Nimrod, receives thanks, and often a boon, from the 
surrounding sportsmen, for having freed the dovecot 
from such a pest. Alas! these poor starlings had 
merely resorted to it for shelter and protection, and 
were in no way responsible for the fragments of egg- 
shells which were strewed upon the floor. These frag- 
ments were the work of deep designing knaves, and 
not of the harmless nutes, 

The rat and the weasel the pet 
but they had done the deed of mischief in the dark, 
unseen and unsuspected ; while the stranger starlings 
were taken, condemned, and executed, for having been. 
found in a place built for other tenants of a more pro- 
fitable description. 

After the closest examination of the form and eco- 
nomy of the starling, you will be at a loss to produce 
any proof of its being an egg-sucker. If it y sucks 
the eggs of pigeons, it would equally suck the eggs of 
other birds ; and, those eggs not being concealed in 
the dark recesses of the pigeon-cot, but exposed in open 
nests on the ground, and often in the leafless b 
of the hedge, this fact would affurd to the inquisitive 
naturalist innumerable opportunities of detecting the 
bird in its depredations. Now, who has ever seen the 


: The which within her garden green | 
v A chariot gave, in triumph led : 
By turtles twelve all harnessed. 
Before the altar saw I, blooming fair, 
s Two cypresses, embalm’d with odours rare. 
And these, quoth they, are pillars that do bide 
have acquired vast muscular power ; so that, on taking 
a view of me from top to toe, you would say that | 
the upper part of Tithonus has been placed upon the 
lower part of Ajax. Or, to speak a were 
I exhibited for show at a horse fair, some learned 
. cular attention of our readers, that we cannot refrain 
from giving the adventure here in his own words. Mr 
: Assisted by a number of trembling Indians, he got a 
barbed bait made, which, after a time, was swallowed 
7* immense a. Our heroic wanderer urged 
- Indians to pull out the monster by the rope at- 
tached to the bait, and they did so in a state of un- 
7 throat. But he was led to change his tactics, as he 
himeelf thus narrates. “By the time the cayman was 
within two yards of me, I saw that he was in a state of 
fear and perturbation ; I intently Cropped the mast, 
rung up, and jum on his back, turning half , 
| 
} 
probably had not the same nt for ingenious device 
which was anny by a boy of like tastes, the son 
' of a a net of the northern county of Elgin. 
This youth made an arrangement vith his father for 
| 
my would answer—l1 hunted some years 
Lord fox-hounds.” In fine, the 
cayman exhausted strength, was mastered, and 
conveyed to the place desired. ¢ There I cut his | 
throat,” says Mr Waterton, coolly and conclusively, 
section.” 
| 
j ments of the traveller, as being somewhat (rulli- 
verian in their cast. But a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the character of Mr Waterton has convinced 
the world of his being a man at once of talent and 
veracity, though with some oddities in his composition 
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’ gstarling in the absolute act of plundering a nest? It 
builds its nest here, in company with the love, 
the robin, the greenfinch, the wagtail, the jackdaw, 
the chaffinch, and the owl, but it never touches their 
eggs. Indeed, if it were in the habit of annoying its 
immediate neighbours, upon so tender a point as that 
of sucking their eggs, there would soon be a hue and 
ery against it ; nor would the uproar cease until the 
victor had driven away the vanquished. So certain 
am I that the starling never sucks the eggs of other 
birds, that, when I see him approach the dovecot, I 
often say to him, ‘Go in, poor bird, and take thy rest 
in . Not a servant of mine shall surprise thee or 
hurt a feather of thy head. Thou dost not come for 

, but for protection ; and this most freely I will 
bs to thee. I will be thy friend in spite of all the 
world has said against thee ; and here, at least, thou 


shalt find a place of — for thyself and little ones. 
and ess d this at my 


The starling is gregarious ; and I am satisfied in m: 
own mind that the congregated masses of this bird = 
only dissolved at the vernal equinox, because they 
have not sufficient opportunities afforded them of 
places wherein to build their nests. If those oppor- 
tunities were —— them, we should see them breed- 
ing here in multitudes as numerous as the rook. They 
require a place for their nest, well protected from the 
external air. ‘The inside of the roof of a house, a deep 
hole in a tower, or in the decayed trunk or branch of 
a tree, are places admirably adapted for the incubation 
of the heating ; and he will always resort to them 
provided he be unmolested. ‘The same may be said of 
the jackdaw. 

Attentive observation led me to believe that the 
great bulk of starlings left our neighbourhood in the 
ing, solely for want of proper accommodation for 

eir nests. For many years, two pairs of starlin 
only remained on my island. One of them regularly 
built its nest in the roof of the house, having found 
entrance through a neglected aperture, the other 
reared its young, high up, in the deep hole of an aged 

camore tree. Two or three pairs frequented the 
ovecot, but I observed that they built their nests in 
the crannies, and not in the holes made for the pigeons. 
These poor birds, together with the owl, had to suffer 
persecution from wanton ignorant servants, until I 
proclaimed perpetual peace in their favour, and 
ordered, I may say, the Temple of Janus to be shut, 
never more to be opened during my time. 

Having been successful in establishing the ow] in 
the old ivy tower over the ss I conjectured, 
from what I had observed of the habits of the starling, 
that I could be —* successful in 
greater number of these pretty lively birds to pass the 
summer with me. I made twenty-four holes in the 
old ruin ; and in the spring of this year I had twenty- 
four starlings’ nests. ‘There seemed to be a deal 
of squabbling about the possession of the holes ; till 
at last might overcame right. The congregated num- 
bers suddenly disappeared, no doubt with the intention 
of finding breeding quarters elsewhere ; and the re- 
maining four-and-twenty pairs hatched and reared 
their young ; causing, I fear, the barn-owls, their next- 
door neighbours in the tower, many a sleepless day, by 
their unwelcome and incessant chatterings. 

On the one hand, when we consider how careful the 
pny he in selecting a place for its incubation shel- 
tered from the storm ; and, on the other, when we look 
around us and see how many old houses have been 
pulled down where these birds found a refuge, and 
when we reflect how modern luxury, and the still more 
baneful turf, have forced many a country squire to fell 
his oaks, his ash-trees, and his sycamores, which 
afforded the starling a retreat, it will not require the 
eyes of Argus to enable naturalists to discern the true 
cause why such numbers of assembled starlings take 
their leave of us in early apie. 

This year, seven pairs of jackdaws, twenty-four pairs 
of starlings, four pairs of ringdoves, the barn-owl, the 
blackbird, the robin, the rt, the house-sparrow, 
and the chaffinch, have had their nests in the old ivy 
tower. The barn-owl has had two broods, and while 


uading a 


nderi community on 
Of the starlings. 


assemblage of birds Already us pre 
assem’ i ly warn us to pre- 
pare for winter’s chilling blasts. The redstart is gone 
to Africa ; the chaffinch has retired to the hawthorn 
hedges 5 the ringdoves, having lost half of their notes 
by the first week in October, mute about ten 
days ago, and have left the ivy tower to join their con- 
gregated associates, which now chiefly feed in the tur- 
nip fields, and will return no more to the ivy tower 
until the middle of Fe . The jackdaws are here 
morning and evening, and often at noon ; and at night- 
fall they never fail to join the passing flocks of rooks 
in their evening flight to their eastern roosting-place 
at Nostell Priory, and return with them after day- 
break. The starlings retire to a dense plantation of 
spruce-fir and beech trees, and in the morning come 
to the ivy tower to warble their wild notes, even when 
the frosts set in. These birds are now in their winter 
garb, which they assumed at the autumnal equinox, 
much duller, and of a more greyish-white wer 
than that which they had in the summer. I cannot 
find that naturalists have noticed this change. 

The starling seems to be well aware of the peaceful 


and inoffensive manners of the windhover. This hawk 
rears its young in a crow’s old nest, within two hun- 
dred sof theivy tower. Still, the — betray 
no fears when the windhover to and fro ; but 
they become terribly agitated on the approach of the 

w-hawk. I often see this bold destroyer glide in 
lowly flight across the lake, and strike a starling and 
carry it off, amid the shrieks and uproar of the inha- 
bitants of the tower and sycamore trees. 

The starling shall always have a friend in me. I 
admire it for its fine shape and lovely plumage ; I ~ 
tect it for its wild and varied song; and I defend it 
for its innocence.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HEALTH OF LARGE TOWNS. 


A Pact connected with the health of the inhabitants 
of large towns was lately brought under our attention 
by a medical gentleman of Lincoln. It appears from 
the records of the dispensary of this city, that inter- 
mittent fever, a form of disease supposed to arise from 
the miasma of putrescent vegetation, has been for some 
years regularly decreasing, the amount of cases in 
1832 being 27, and those of the year just concluded 3. 
At the same time, continued fever and typhus, those 
forms of disease which seem to be peculiar to dense 
populations, and are supposed to have their origin in 
the effluvia of animal sordes, have been increasing ; the 
cases of continued fever having advanced steadily from 
95 in 1832 to 240 in 1840, while those of typhus, un- 
reckoned till 1836, were in that year 8, but have since 
reached 130. It would hence appear that, while the 
drainage of the country is improving the public health 
in one particular, the want of proper (town) drainage, 
of pure air, and perhaps more remotely of sufficient 
nourishing aliment, is deteriorating it in another. 
The above facts are the first I have seen, tending to 
show a tendency in great English seats of population 
to the same state of disease which now marks the 
greater towns of Scotland. 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE AT SCIIOOL, 


Much harm ensues from irregular attendance at 
school. Education is a process consisting of a long 
succession of small efforts, and, when this succession 
is broken for any length of time, retrogression is the 
necessary consequence. Parents do not give this sub- 
ject sufficient consideration ; otherwise, they would 
generally be more anxious than they appear to be, to 
keep their children uninterruptedly at school. Many, 
on removing at the beginning of summer to country 
lodgings, scruple not to take their young people away 
from school, thinking that, as the vacation comes on 
in August at any rate, it is no great harm to remove 
them a month or two earlier ; whereas, the fact is 
that a vacation of two months is itself a great evil, 
calling for being restricted rather than increased. 
Very bad weather, very good weather, great pro- 
sperity, or great adversity, all form excuses for irre- 
gular attendance at school. To quote a circular 
recently issued from the High School of Glasgow— 
“In all the classes this irregularity is productive of 
injury to the parties leaving, as well as to those re- 
maining ; but the evil is seriously aggravated, where 
the instruction is in regular courses, as in classics, 
mathematics, French, English grammar, geography, 
and history. ‘The pupil withdrawn in May, finds, on 
his return in September or October, that his class- 
fellows are far in advance of him—that he has lost an 
essential portion of a valuable course—and that he is 
consequently exposed to great disadvantages, not only 
in the subsequent session, but probably during the 
whole of his education.” We would respectfully add 
our word of admonition, and call upon parents seri- 
ously to consider the great disadvantages directly 
flowing from irregular school attendance, before they, 
on any occasion, allow of their children being with- 
drawn, however temporarily, from their classes. 

BROBDIGNAGIAN HOUSE-FURNITURE, 

Some years ago it was the fashion to make all kinds 
of house-furniture of a large size, as if designed for 
the use of a race of giants. Beds were made five feet 
across, and so high from the ground, that you required 
the accommodation of a ladder to get out of or into 
them ; as for the bed-posts, each rivalled a weaver’s 
beam in thickness. Sofas were monstrous things, with 
capacious backs and arms, and could with difficulty be 
moved from their appointed situation. The chairs 
were on the same extravagant scale—each calculated 
for a person of at least fourteen stone weight. The 
tables were a forest of mahogany, and the top surface 
se elevated, that to little men they were almost breast- 
high : fo many a one, their height was seriously dis- 


comfortable, especially when knives and forks were in 
requisition. Talking of knives and forks, reminds us 
that these and other instruments of the table were 
likewise larger than necessity demanded ; as for the 
spoons, what mouths they were designed for we never 
could comprehend. To carry the farce as far as it 
would go, the bell-pulls were ropes of coloured worsted, 
at least an inch in thickness, with tassels almost as 
large as a child’s head, and a rosette at the top the 
size of a dinner plate ; that these huge ropes might 
have tolled a market bell, there can be no manner of 
doubt. 

‘What, it may be asked, was the meaning of all thie ? 
Nothing but a vulgar tone of taste, introduced by no- 
body knows who, and which, instead of being checked 
or diverted into something better by cabinetmakers 
and upholsterers, was encouraged by them, each seem- 
ing anxious to outvie the other in putting plenty of 
material into the article of his manufacture. Latterly, 
taste in house-furnishing has been in a mending kind of 
way, and there has been a healthy return to chaste and 
simple designs. Beds are somewhat lowered, chairs 
are again light and handleable, sideboards have shown 
a disposition to shrink in length and general bulk, and 
we have seen bell-pulls not absolute ropes. But we 
still stand greatly in need of spoon reform, and should 
wish to see tables diminish in breadth as well as in 
their length of legs. The subject is worth the notice 
of public arbiters of taste. 


MADEIRA, ILLUSTRATED BY ANDREW 
PICKEN. 

Mr Picken is the eldest son of the late author of the 
Dominie’s Legacy, and some other admired collections 
of tales. Ie had, by dint of talent and industry, risen to 
the summit of his profession as a lithographic draughts- 
man in London, when the state of his health obliged 
him to seek the mild air of Madeira. ‘hero, after re- 
gaining some strength, he was tempted by the beauti- 
ful scenery of the island to resume the use of his pen- 
cil ; and the result is the work above-named—one of 
the most splendid in its particular line which has ever 
issued from the British press. It is a large thin folio, 
containing eight views of the principal scenes in the 
island, accompanied by letter-press descriptions, the 
composition of Dr James Macaulay. Mr Picken came 
home last year to publish this magnificent work ; but 
we regret to learn that he found it necessary, a few 
weeks ago, to return, his health having again shown 
symptoms of giving way. The beauty of his book is 
such as must make every lover of art wish most ear- 
nestly that he may recover, and that speedily. 

Madeira, as is well known, is an island of volcanic 
origin, and composed of a range of high and precipi- 
tous mountains, with beautiful patches of low ground 
placed here and there. It is in the sun-exposed re- 
cesses of bays towards the south, that tho genial cli- 
mate is found, so restorative of exhausted English con- 
stitutions. IFunchal, the principal town, lies in one of 
these, and appears, from three drawings of Mr Pick 
to be a most picturesque and lovely place. Most 
the other drawings present to us inland and shore 
scenes, in which the most savage grandeur and the 
softest beauty are strangely blended. Cliffs two thou- 
sand feet in sheer descent seem to be by no means 


rare. 

The features of the island, apart from scenery, are 
Portuguese, with a a difference. When the visi- 
tant lands at Funchal, he finds the beach “ crowded 
with boats, boatmen, oxen, sledges, mules, wine-casks, 
bales of goods, and a mass of other objects, animate 
and inanimate. * * The strange costume of the na- 
tives; the narrow streets, paved with round small 
stones from the beach; the absence of all wheeled 
carriages ; the sledges drawn by oxen, in which goods 
are conveyed ; the small number of shops; the ab- 
sence of windows in most of these, the goods bei 
ranged at the wide door-way ; the peculiar aspect 
the houses, the ground floor of which, being laid out 
in store-rooms, the windows iron-barred, and 
without glass, while a balcony projects from the se- 
cond floor; a passing palanquin or hammock; the 
burroqueros or horse-bo: tee their island ponies 
for hire ; palm-trees, an anas, and other strange 
trees, appearing over the garden walls of the houses ; 
the black caps and gowns of the clergy ; the white 
jackets, straw hats, and white boots of the merchants ; 
the sonorous jingling of the bells of the oxen-carts, 
and the horrid cry of the drivers—these, and many 
other novel sights and sounds, amuse and occupy the 
traveller, as he walks from the custom-house to his 
destined place of habitation.” 

The people, about 100,000 in number, are a fine 


race. ‘The men are tall and athletic, very polite, 
sober, and inoffensive. The English permanent resi- 
dents, about 300 in number, and the visitants, who are 
usually not just so numerous, meet the upper classes 
of the natives at balls and other public assemblies, be- 
sides having such meetings occasionally among them~- 
selves, “In the Portuguese balls there various 
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peculiarities strike a stranger ; the of breezes like sultriness or oppression | described pations of little , onl 
ters at the from beg experienced.» The i is uch an to give a tin 

to frame, a urious 


may serve asa specimen. As the parties arrive, they 
are met at the door by the young gentlemen of the 
house, or other friends selected for the purpose of re- 
_ @eiving the company, who usher them t the 
ments into the presenee of the lady of the house ; 

and, after much ceremony and formality of salutation, 
the ladies of the party are conducted by the ushers to 
seats ranged around the wall, alongside of others who 
have been deposited in a similar fashion. The gentle- 
men of the party then move into the centre of the 
room, where they form an ever-increasing group stand- 
ing at a distance from the surrounding seats. This 
formal division continues in a great measure till the 
music commences, the first note of which seems to exor- 
cise the evil of stiffness ; a general attack is then made 
upon the female lines, by this time probably two or three 
deep around the walls ; the separation of the sexes is 
jopes, waltzes, &c., ortuguese 

are most indefatigable dancers, and the balls are kept 
up with spirit till far on in the morning. One thing 
co with these evening parties is Tistic 
palanquins. 


them lyi the ground asleep, i i 
groups cn the steps tabling tome singing and other 


ther presenting a scene of confusion and bustle 
that 


the novelists of last cent concerning the crowds of 
‘chairmen of 


=. not met with great support. 


there is, however, to give full exercise to the virtues 
of self-denial and ence on the part of the invalid, 
and all whose it is to live quietly, and without 
excitement.” 


po of remarkable beauty are 
common, the means of ~~ chiefly - 
mocks and palanquins. eather the serenest 
beauty may be depended on, and the pleasures of 
various seasons are united. “Merely by ascending the 
mountains, the utmost variety of temperature can be 
experienced, and in a few hours one can ascend from 
summer, though spring or autumn, to sternest winter, 
on the snow-capped summits of the mountains. It is 


ht ; for who, in respect to 
not prefer to witness the 
forth of fresh verdure, and all the delightful 

changes by which the earth starts into new life and 
Sine” without the luxury being checked by the 
ing sensations, and all the ungenial accompani- 
ments of that season in England! Here, however, 
those who choose not to go out of their sheltered 
vetreat on the shores of the Bay of Funchal, may look 
from unfading tropical vegetation, and from a 

of most genial warmth, and behold the shooting 

of new foliage, the renovation of verdure, and all the 
ing, upon the heights above the city. 
lining months of the year, while on 
iage is yet — oh and the 


influence of the sun little inished, the upper 
of the landscape nt the variegated tints and the 
poets Tove to 


exaggerated ; and ‘ Hesperian 

here only.” What Horace says of his delightful re- 
treat at the villa of ‘Tiber, might be aptly applied to 
Madeira, and in reference to it is a piece of plain un- 
varnished description : 


* This happy isle, in fond eyes, 
Outsmiles all else 


‘Whose lands, with fairest 
E’en to Falernian fields 
May well no envy bear ; 


Where all the seasons link’d together, 

By sunny skies and cloudless weather, 
Make one long summer day ; 

And nature o’er its favour’d shores 


Add to all this that there is a freshness and i 
a souree of pleasure unnoticed in less happ 


i laughing-gas 
For the feeble invalid, the air on the hi ds is 


Amongst the drawing-room books of the , we 
know of none entitled to take precedence of “ Madeira, 
illustrated by Andrew Picken.” 


gro 
too strong, too exciting ; but for those who can stand 
the exercise and bear the — nothing 


ue and stirring spectacle also 
cavalcade, with the light dresses of 
the riders, and the strange costume of the train of 
native attendants ; now clattering with merry tramp 
over the resounding paved roads ; now winding slowly 
along some steep an th among the moun- 
tains ; now careering at full ¢ over the upland 
heaths and serras. All this is but the fo ge part of 
the pleasure of these expeditions. Add the various 
elements of mental joyousness felt Oe a party— 
elements which fancy will suggest ter than any 
description—and then will be formed a faint idea of 
the pleasures of pic-nics in Madeira.” 

After describing the various tracts of fine scenery 
in the centre and east part of the island, Dr Macaulay 
gives us an account of a very remarkable scene in the 
west and less visited “ At the head of a deep 
and narrow ravine, whieh forms the commencement 
of the valley of the Ribeiro di Janella, there rises a 
rfectly perpendicular cliff, not less than 1000 feet 
in height. is gigantic rock is in the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle, the diameter of which is not more 
than 500 feet. An abundant supply of the most 
crystalline water ever flows from this cliff, partly in 
the form of innumerable streams issuing from fissures 
over the whole face of the rock, pouring and dripping 
down through the mosses and mountain shrubs by 
which the surfaceis every where clothed. This water 
used to fall into an abyss at the bottom, whence it 
flowed along, unemployed and useless, through the 
ravine and valley of the Janella to the Atlantic. It 
was observed, however, by the natives, that if part of 
the water could be intercepted in its descent, and con- 
ducted by art from the course in which nature directed 
it, it would become of infinite utility for the purposes 
of irrigation. Who first had the to conceive 
the actual execution of this project, we regret to say, 
is not recorded. It to have been attempted 
at an early period of the history of the island, as there 
are at one place the remains of some work of which 
no tradition has come down to us. In 1823, Senhor 
Antonio Manuel de Nerouha, governor of the i 
brought forward the im of the project 

use of the waters. It was not, however, till 
1836 that the work was commenced, in consequence 
of the strong representations of Senhor Mousinho 
de Siloa Albuquerque, then The present 
governor, the de Lordello, with his atten- 
tion to the welfare of the province, has done all in his 
wer to expedite the rtaking. Of the extraor- 
nary merit and ability of the aoe under whose 
direction the work was planned, Capitao Vicente de 
ee Teixeira, a native of the 
ve not visited Rabacal must form highest 
nion, from a simple description of the place. 
on ight of the cliff, we have stated, is 1000 feet. 
at 
has been cut in the face of the rock, sloping down- 
wards and in so that the water from above is 
interrupted in its t, and falls into this hollow. 
The excavation extends round the face of the cliff for 


about 600 feet, p the ap ce of a vaulted 
pallery ; the roof fo by the solid rock supported 
and there by natural or artificial pillars. The 


water flows along this channel, and then is to be con- 
ducted by an open channel, or levada, fer a distance of 
six miles. Here another part of the undertaking 
is in Progress. A tunnel, which will be 150 fathoms 
long, is being cut through the crest of a mountain ; 
by which means the waters of the rock of 
will be conveyed from the north to the south side of 
the island, and will spread cultivation and fertility 
over extensive districts hitherto either entirely waste, 
on and precarious produce from the 
absence of irrigation. 

In commenci 


by the handspike, or a train had been laid for blasting, 
for the operator to out of the 
a i danger by forcing himself from the cliff 


wo 


feet from the base, a horizontal channel | his bro 


ANECDOTE TOLD BY THE LATE DR 
MACINTOSH. 


THosE who remember the fund of humour 
by the late Dr John Maeintosh of Edinburgh, so emi- 
nent for his professional knowledge, will alone be able 
to conceive the charm which he threw around such 
anecdotes as the following, introduced by him in rich 
rofusion, both into his private conversation and into 
his medical lectures to —o In the latter case, 
he always contrived to e them illustrate and en- 
foree some point of practical irtterest to his hearers. 
Speaking of the amount of oo pain which man 
is capable of enduring, and of instances of constancy 
under such trials, Dr Macintosh used to say that one 
ease had come under his own notice, which seemed to 
him searcely to have a parallel in all the annals of 
with our armies abroad, in t 7 regime 
surgeon, or assistant surgeon. “ We chanced on one 
occasion (said he) to be stationed in country quarters, 
enjoyment of the sports of the field. These opportu- 
nities were not let slip. All the officers of our regi- 
ment contrived to furnish themselves with horses, and 
away we set to-the fields, to rouse up the fox, wild 
boar, or any thing that came in our way, being 
fectly regardless what the chase was, provided we 


but the exercise and the excitement. ‘The officers 
‘of ours’ were all English, with the exception of a 
young ensign and who were Scotsmen. Hence 


my story. 

We had not been long in the field, ere some 
spect of caused us to put our steeds to thei 
mettle. ey were awkward brutes, and perhaps => 


being of a foot were awkward, or, at least, 
freshiy-practiaed riders. However this may be, it so 


spot with the 
rest. From the appearance of the sufferer, and his in- 
voluntary movements and writhings, it was plain, not 
only to my own practised eye, but to every one i, 
that his shoulder was dislocated. ‘Here is 
tor!’ cried a dozen voices ; ‘take off his coat !’ 
myself, without thinking for a moment of being 
fused, also begged him to allow me to assist him 
tting his coat off. To the surprise of all of us, 
w back, and said firmly, ‘ No! there is nothi 
matter. I will have it looked to afterwards, but not 
now. It is but a bruise at most.’ The position of the 
larly the side, 


suaded of this fact ; and the involuntary writhings of. 


4 


elites 


| flow to the spirits; you feel as 1 you were charge 
oa | amidst such seenery, under such a sky, and in such a | 
or instance, in leaving early in the morning, the 
: court of the house, the outer gate, and the street in 
front, are found crowded with palanquins ; with car- 
riers and torch-bearers thronging around, some of 
ic entertainment. was former y a eatre, 
the building was taken down some years ago ; 
; convent, chiefly for private un 
has its prnay ane reading-rooms, and three 
or public . An attempt has, within the last fow 
rs, been made to encourage horse-racing, but the 
Those who appened that my young countryman, to whom I ha 
ments of the Sas place in sight 
great European capit wi assuredly consider a of the who! y, and, as was very gene 
winter in Madeira a season of most stupid and mono- liked, the oy to a pause almost to a — 
fonous dullness. Enough of gaiety and temptation 
— | and the depression above, convinced myself tha 
16 eye that ar OWN Climate the vicissitudes of was nonsense, and that a dislocation downwards into 
the arm-pit had been the consequence of the fall upon 
the iain. Even the others saw, and were 
sutierer, Wi rge drops perspira ion upon 
lw, confirmed every one in their conviction. 
; ‘My dear fellow, was the general and kindly ery, 
will be dou by delay.’ 
F , Was earnest in my intreaty that he should 
examine the arm. He thanked 
but his answer was still ‘No ;’ 
reaties could not move him one 
all surprised, and greatly sur- 
| conduct. But there seemed no help 
rest of the officers slowly betook them- 
horses, in order to resume their route. 
onished man of the whole, as being the 
had taken place, was the last to 
4 ti t iven by the | | hee und ete ae 
ineate. © gorgeous descriptions given by the | wheeled ro to cast a at my co 
; ancients of the Isles oF the Blessed pon, te hardl Mumm when a peculiar look and motion of his hand 
my attention. I stopped, allowed the rest to 
and then walked up to him. 
: of an extremely difficult and dangerous character. It > said he, ‘I will allow you to look at my arm.. 
was impossible to reach the part of the face of the lare my countryman ; these are all English: and 
cliff where the channel was projected, by any means i ion on my arm which I 
suspended from the summit. Down one but a countryman. You. 
a... this 1 depth of 700 feet, with 300 feet of the | imam hawe beew for three.cr four 
ere groves with honey flow, recipice still Bahow them, the workmen were lowered, onsequence of sleeping in them, it strikes 
: That not to thine, Flymettus, yields ; etened to a little frame of wood at the end of the ived an affection which yes 
And rich as on Hesperian fields, rope, and bearing instruments for boring and blastin arms, and which has ees rapidly, 
Fruits of all favours grow. ? not yet had time to speak to: you. : 
crown’d, do 80, however, this very evening, You. 
ry scandal against our country about. . 
here orange bowers and myrtle shade, this kind. Our messmates-good: fel-. 
And beauteous flowers that never fade, are—might have pitied 
A year-long splendour wear ; length of the rope permitted, to make for some tree now, but we should have no end 
where, securing himself till the r jocularity. No, no! I would go with my arm. 
rkmen, continually drenched | old should be tarn in me !’ 
oa y the streams of icy cold water falling upon them,! I could not admiring the noble fellow, : 
by so that they had frequently relieved account | fantastical in respects as his ne- 
heir becoming benumbed with cold. It is gratify- | tions here may have been. All the while, too, he was 
to add, that notwithstanding the extreme peril of | suffering a degree of torture with which few bodily : 
operations (compared with which the samphire- mone we, el torture of a violently dis- 
of Shakspeare’s cliff, or the bird-hunting joint. However, I wasted no time in words, 
: very ys still pursued on the precipices of St Kilda, might be | but ‘immediately set. about. attempting his relief, for 
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and what objects they had in view, is a thing not now 
possible. We know what became—a set of etroll- 
ing vagabonds, half pri buffoons, who spent 
ae mart ett ir days in travelling from place 
to p from island to island—taxing the 
performing abominable rites, exhibiting | 
pantomimes, and spreading a moral contagion where- 
ever they went. Though themselves rite-performers, 
they usually ridiculed the less impure and more harm- 


towards the land, with their streamers floating in the 
wind, their drums and flutes sounding, and the Areois, 
attended by their chief, who acted as their prompter, 
their wild distortions of person, antic gestures, painted 
bodies, and vociferated songs, mingling with the sound 
of the drum and the flute, the dashing of the sea, and 
the rolling and breaking of the surf on the adjacent 
reef—the whole must have presented a ludicrous 


the perspiration was still pouring from his brow. Un- 
fortunately, assistance was out of the in the 
case ; we were alone. 

strip him, and directed to lay Goww 
the ground on his back. At h he did so. I 

laid myself down by his side reverse ——— 
placing my foot in the arm-pit of the disloeated b, I 
took hold of his hand. One pull and a firm push re- 
stored the limb to its place. He was afterwards able 


walk home with in comfort, and his cutaneous | less religion of the ordinary i ers. Mr : is, in his | imposing spectacl aceompanied with a confusion of 
a simple was easi cured, freei Pol Researches, sight and sound, of whieh it is not very easy to form 
him from all risk of what he thought a of the Areoi bands :— an adequate idea. ‘ 


“ Great preparation was necessary before the mareva, 
or company, set out. Numbers of pigs were killed, 
and presented to Oro; large quantities of plantains 
and bananas, with other fruits, were also offered u 
his altars. Several weeks were necessary to complete 
the prelimi ceremonies, The concluding parts of 
these consisted in erecting on board their canoes two 
temporary maraes, or temples, for the a J of 
Orotetefa and his brother, the titular deities of the 
society. This was merely a symbol of the pre- 
sence of the gods, and consisted principally in a stone 
for each, from Oro’s marae, and a few red feathers 
from the inside of the sacred image. Into these sym- 
bols the gods were supposed to enter when the priest 
pronounced a short ubu, or prayer, immediately before 
the sailing of the fleet. The numbers connected with 
this fraternity, and the magnitude of some of their 
expeditions, will appear from the fact of Cook's wit- 
nessing on one occasion, in Huahine, the departure of 
seventy canoes filled with Areois. 

On landing at the place of destination, they pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the king, or chief, and pre- 
sented their marotai, or present ; a similar offering 
was also sent to the temple and to the gods, as an 
acknowledgment for the preservation they had expe- 
rienced at sea. If they remained in the neighbourhood, 
ee were made for their dances and other 
public their appearan in 

n public al ce was, in some 
respects, such as it is not proper to describe. Their 
ies were painted with charcoal, and their faces, 
especially, stained with the mati, or scarlet dye. Some- 
times they wore a girdle of the — ti leaves, which 


The above were the principal ceeupations of the 


: 
ex Areois ; and in the constant 


h was the doctor’s . 
more of the good ones which he told were 
also, and in an abler way ! 


SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
POPULAR FANCIES OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 
Tue various intelligent missionaries who have visited 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and who have natu- 
rally had their special attention called to the sub- 
ject, have described this quarter of the world as the 
scene of numberless remarkable superstitions. The 
most extraordinary of all is one which was long com- 
mon to the whole of the northern groups of the 
Pacific, and is believed to have been prevalent also in 
some of the southern isles. This was the Areoi insti- 
tution, the origin and characteristic features of which 
are strange, wild, and barbarous in the extreme. The 
antiquity of this institution is not now to be ascer- 
tained with correctness, but, according to the evidence 
of those among whom it flourished, it was of very old 
date. Its commencement is thus described in their 
traditions.* The first principle of all things, known 
among the islanders by the name of ‘Taaroa, had a son 
named Oro, who became anxious to have one of the 
daughters of mankind to wife. He accordingly sent 
two of his brothers, Tufarapainuu and Tufarapairai, 
to seek out a suitable mate for him. After much eather gi 
search, they discovered a damsel, named Vairaumati, | Peruvians, or r South American tribes. At other 
who lived on the “red-ridged mountain” of Mouata- | times, they wore a vest of ripe yellow plantain leaves, 
and ornamented their with wreaths of the 

aoe - person every Way | bright yellow and scarlet leaves of the hutu, or Bar- 

excellent woman for our brother,” said they, and they | more repulsive than when they wore these partial 
announced their success to him. Oro put out a rain- ber oer wesGintitibiies of their exhibiti 

slid In these, they som es sat in a circle on 

pathway, to the sbode of Vairsumsti. She pleased the ground, and recited, in concert, a legend or song 

in honour of their gods, or some distinguished Areoi. 

and became his wife. of the party in and intro- 
eve’ afterwards, rainbo peared i recitation with a sort rologue, w 

the skies, passed to ary with a number of fantastic an 

She bore him a son, who became a great ruler among 
men. It chanced, however, that Urutetefa and Oro- 


those that sat around began their song in a low an 
measured tone and voice, which increased as the 
ceeded, till it became vociferous and tunintelly 

tetefa, two beings resident in heaven, but not perfect 

gods, being created by Taaroa in the form of full- 

grown men, noticed the frequent visits of Oro to 
earth, and, sliding down the rainbow after him, they 
soon perceived their half-brother and his wife on the 
red-ridged mountain. Ashamed to offer their salu- 
tations to Oro and Vairaumati without a present, one 
of them converted himself into a pig and a bunch of 


g 
to adopt the Areoi life. The greater —— 
erangement and contempt of all propriety, the more 


esirous of enter- 


in this position, he was inaugurated with various 
solemn rites, and directed, as the grand proof of his 
havin become an Areot ix heart and so 

his children ! Undoubtedly, the display 


pular awe with which the Areois were regarded. 
ordinary savages of the Pacifie were not without. 


perpet: 

im above humanity ; more en’ mi see 

proved his claim to t ven to him 
the association, in the mentioned, 
other ceremonies, such as the tatoocing, then took 
place, and festive rites were celebrated ; after w 
the new member took his regular place in the 
grade of the constituted Areois. 

Many of the ce’ if may be so of 
the Areois, are described by Mr as too rev 
for description. ‘They seem to have racked their in- 
vention to discover most ageing practices of 
which man can be guilty, and to have habitually striven 
to outdo each other in the perpetration of them. On 
this subject it would be im —y dwell. They had 
many ceremonies, also, at h of an Areoi. The 
body lay in state for a time, and the spirit was supposed 
to be removed to a ealled Rohutu manoa (literally, 

med Rohutu), resembling the 

supposed to be an enchanting country, w 
ceed pleasures most valued on earth were to be 
enjoyed in a heightened shape. Kings on 
to when aw. and every Areoi to be installed in 
the rank he held when alive. In short, it was such 
ra Nan mages as we may conceive the members of this 

d ders of the young and innocent—w' 

this barbarous superstition gave rise to. According 
to the most accurate computations, two-thirds of the 


rmance 
Their public entertainments frequently consisted 


In this they were always led by the manager, or chief. 
Their bodies, blackened with charcoal and stained 
with mati, rendered the exhibition of their 
They often main- 
tained their dance through the greater of the y 

music of | of thi The custom, as 
the d the drum. These amusements fre- | already hi had sp the Areois body te 
quently continued the ordinary lation of theislands. It had become 
successively at the same place. The upaupa was i uch 
hui, or closed, and they journeyed next district, 
or principal chieftain’s abode, where the same train of 


enjomed upon the ———, a chief children, my murdered children 

Areoi body, but they were prohibited from having veral other were 
offspring. Hence arose the inexpressibly the u as as the two brothers were the | die, and I shall meet them all at the judgment-seat.” 
custom of infanticide, which, either in of | guardian deities of the Areois. The gods of these to soothe her, and asked 
the Areoi regulations, or from the influence ef custom | diversions, according to the ideas of the people, were | how many children she had saerificed. ‘I'o his horror, 
society in quaccel, ine continued, shmost the wretch replied, “Sixteen!” The crime, im 
up to the present hour, to be the blot in the desing seasons of public | truth, was end its vietions 
history of the South Sea islanders. In establishing | festivity. less. 
the Areois, Oro, it is said, made his two protegés ak The Areois 
take in human colleagues from most of the Society | mented houses, were erected in sev riets 
islands, and those adjoining them, Tahiti (or Otaheite, throughout most of the islands, principally for their uence of Christianity, and with it decayed the cus- 
as we love to call it in remembrance of Cook) being | sccommodation and the exhibition of their tom of infanticide. A happy change, in this respect, 
one of the chief original seats of the association. ances. The house erected for this which we | has taken in the P; isles, and the su 
To describe ly what the Arcois were at first, | 89w at Tiataepuaa, was one of in Eimeo. | tion now i will soon be, it is to be 

subjoined account of the Areols is derived from | e shore, especiall ing | succeeding article, we shall present an account 
the details furnished by an intelligent native the island, or an ci ief, on board their | of other retitions and idolatrous of 
King of Huahine prince, Mahine, a, or any’ petcipal chit, on supe practices of the 


| | | 
oon from the habitation of chief to that of another, 
or sailing among the different islands of the group.” 
This strange and most heathenish association was 
divided into seven regular classes and ranks, of which 
the visible distinction consisted in varieties of tatooing. 
Celibacy not being imperative, the Areois bands con- “ 
sisted of persons of both sexes. There was also, in 
addition to the seven classes, an eighth class, corres- 
ponding to the tere and lay-sisters of conven- : 
tual institutions, by the members of which the food of 
the Areois was prepared and their drudgery done. 
These people were not compelled to destroy their 
offspring, as the fully initiated were necessitated to do. ; 
It is extraordinary, that the Areois, though orm : 
practising every species of —— were 
im the highest repute throughout the Pacific isles, 
di 
| ing the brotherhood ee his title to admission by 
first exhibiting himself in the character of a lunatic. 
Afterwards, he served a novitiate, by ae a8 
servant on the a Areois. If he - them 
and mental strength necessary for the perpetration 
of this act, formed one of the main sources of the 
natural feelings, an © the majority 16m such 
e | 
bf 
at 
y 
uru, or red feathers, which the other presented to the | character. The ‘others. were fearlessly 
wedded pair as a gift of congratulation. Tt was gra- ridiculed in these performances, in which allusion was ; 
ciously accepted, and the transformed celestial resumed made iti, or 
his own form, the pig and feathe rthele: oroa, sometimes ut never 
maining the same ag Bory ore $ Te | in boxing; that would have been contend foo de- 
vs cin Oro to . it a mark of kindly attention preding for them. Dancing, however, appears to have 
SORERGE | meets samme reward, and he made the n their favourite and most frequent performance. | 
two visiters Arevis, saying to them, “Be you two 
Areois in this world.” It may here be observed in | 
passing, that, in commemoration of the t of — 
the pig, the Areois in foture days carried a pig. to 
their temples on every festival oeeasion, and, having ; 
——— placed it on the altar. They also made 
an ering of the wru, or red feathers, which they 
the “shadowy of the Areoi.” 
two primary Areois, Urutetefa and Orotetefa, 
lived in and had no descendants. From this 
. circumstance arose one of the mos Markable 
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JEAN AND MARIE 


SIMPLE 8 of real life was told a few days ago 
rn nen in the Correctional Police Court of 


in the environs of Tours, on 


of her hands. One 
family of the officer’s idow ; one son was all the re- 
maining offspring of the soldier’s relict. The differ- 
ences of rank did not Cg these aoe from 
being brought up together, regarding each other 
as equals. ‘They were indeed constant companions in 
thildhood, and, when they became of age to min 

the young people at the village fétes, Jean, w 

years the elder, was always the cavalier and 
protector of Marie. The consequence of all this was 
simple and natural ; they loved each other, with all 
the warmth of their unsophisticated hearts. 

It did not appear that the mother of Marie had 
ever antici any such consequences from the inter- 
course of the two young people. The truth came out, 
however. Jean had just reached the age of twenty, 
when he came one day to the mother of Marie, and 
frankly sought the hand of the latter in marriage. 
inky wes somewhat . “My good 

” said she at length, * you must not dream of such 
@ thing. Why, you have nothing.” “I have my 
hands, and a stout heart,” answered Jean. “That is 
not enough,” said the mother, “ you must have money. 
You must not think of marrying Marie unless you can 
at least twelve hundred frances.” “Twelve 
‘ franes !” eried Jean, to whom this sum 
(edout L.50 of English money) ap enormous ; 
how shall I ever be able to raise twelve hundred 
francs?” “I am sorry for it,” said the other, “but 
you cannot have Marie without 

Not long afterwards, the simple pair of lovers might 
have been seen ther, crying heartily over the ma- 
decision. Listen,” said Jean at length to his 
mistress ; “we must part.” “Part!” cried Marie. 
“Yes, we must part for a time,” answered Jean, “to 
meet again for ever. Paris is not very far hence ; 
there is plenty of money to be got there by industry 
andactivity. 1 shall soon gain twelve hundred francs. 
Marie spared no pains to combat this resolve. She 
was as little skilled as her lover in the ways of the 
world, but her feminine tenderness led her to fear the 
dangers and difficulties which might assail Jean when 
in a great city, and farfrom her. However, Jean was 
firm, for the mighty prize of Marie’s hand lured him 
onwards. After many touching adieus, the lovers 
= Jean found his way to the capital, and his 

step when there was to consult rome old friends 
from his own village. By the aid of these parties he 
got a situation as valet in a respectable family, at a 
@alary of six hundred francs a-year. 

~~ But Jean, active > at all country occupations, 
* Stas totally ignorant of nice duties of a Parisian 

#alet, and those into whose hands he had fallen were 

mot good-natured enough to make allowance at first 

for his awkwardness. His blunders caused his dis- 
missal at once. Ile got another place, but the same 
evil fortune befell him again, and finally he found 
* himself out of place altogether. Soon afterwards, he 
‘ was reduced to his last penny. He became ill, and, in 

a state of starvation, was compelled one day to ask 

charity of some of the passengers on the streets. Not 

long was he allowed to pursue this occupation. ‘The 
noticed him at once, and he was carried to the 
of correction, on the double charge of mendi- 

vagabondage. 
ter twenty-five days of incarceration, Jean was 
it again before his judges, to whom, with tears 

his eyes, the simple youth related the whole sto’ 

of his loves, hopes, and disappointments. M. Maud- 
heux, who was se c with the defence of 
the poor rustic lad, and who spoken with him in 
vate, offered some observations in his favour, and 
produced a letter from Marie. It was in answer 
to one which Jean had written at the commencement 
of his imprisonment, detailing his misfortunes. Marie 
wrote thus :—“ My friend Jean, I have wept much 
since receiving thy letter. I always feared that mis- 
une wo thee on quitting our village ; but 
it was for our good that you went. Why have they 
henge prison—thou who art so good a lad? But 
have good news to tell thee, my dear Jean. My mo- 
«ther is now willing that I should be thy wife. YT send 

36 franes which I have saved, all from my own work. 

It was intended for buying a i for the 

eras Semen ond osephine ; they are to be mar- 

ried in fifteen days, and I am to be one of the bride’s 

maids. I said to myself, also, that this dress would 

serve for our own wedding. But, never mind, Jose- 

phine will take me with my Sunday’s and we 

shall be married well eno’ as we are. ith this 

y mother 


amo: 
was 


her. Can or int her forall that this lad 
thas been guilty of 


quit Paris immediately, and return to his native 

place, to the side of his mother and his bride. To 
uit him is to sign his marriage-contract.” 

**The happy Jean was at once set at liberty, and de- 

parted to joi his Marie. 


NEW VERSES FOR THE QUEEN'S ANTHEM. 


(The following verses for the Queen’s Anthem were written for 
the sixty-sixth anniversary (1838) of the Society of the Sons of 
St George, by Joseph Sill, Esq., secretary of the society. The 
Sons of St George are a patriotic band of Englishmen settled in 
Philadelphia, who meet annually on the 23d of April, to keep 
alive their recollections of their native country. The verses ap- 
pear to us to have much merit, and, with a little change upon the 
last, to suit our own country, would form a good substitute for 
the obsolete defiance of the Pope and Pretender, which we 
still stupidly continue to sing.) 


God save fair England’s Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen— 
God save the Queen ! 
Far as her laws extend, 
Thy choicest blessings send, 
For which our prayers ascend— 
God save the Queen! 
On her still youthful head 
Richly thy mercies shed— 
God save the Queen! 
Mould all her thoughts aright, 
Let mercy temper might, 
And England bless the sight 
Of our great Queen! 


So may she wield her trust, 
That men may hail her just— 
God save the Queen ! 
And all the nations see, 
Worthy she is to be 
Queen of the great and free— 
‘ God save the Queen ! 
May England's future page 
Make hers the Golden Age— 
God save the Queen! 
Be it Victoria's praise 
‘Yo dim, by brighter rays, 
Great Bess's splendid days— 
God save the Queen ! 


These prayers we offer thee, 
Far o'er the boundless sea— 

God save the Queen! 
Peace !—with her influence bland— 
This, and our native land, 
Unite with beart and hand— 

God save the Queen ! 


MENTAL EPIDEMICS. 
Every reflecting individual must in the follow- 
ing observations in a late number of the Dublin Re- 


* There is no question at all that the pan reports 
of suicides and murders, emblazoned as they are by all 
the art of the writers, produce a most ee 
effect upon society. Those writers are generally pai 
in proportion to the quantity of matter which they pro- 
duce, usually a penny for each line. It is very natural 
that they should make their accounts as long as possible, 
and that they should rather e than diminish 
every feature belonging to ease, which might 
render it more acceptable to the vitiated taste of the 
day. The admission of their articles for insertion de- 
pends often on the graphic style in which they are com- 
posed, and it cannot be denied that they frequently 
display much talent in this kind of composition. But 
this is one of the characteristics which render these re- 
— most pregnant with mischief to public morals. 
ho can doubt that the suicide and the murderer, in 
addition to the direct crimes which they perpetrate, 
incur a further guilt by the evil example which they 
give to society? If this be true, it follows that those 
who by the publication of those crimes widen the sphere 
of the influence which those examples exercise, must 
share, and share very largely too, in the moral guilt 
which is contracted by original criminals. 
publication, too, for the sake of gain, augments 
guilt ; and when to the first features of the crime others 
are added by way of embellishment, and for the 
pose of attracting to them the attention of the publi 
we should ill — our duty if we did not declare 
eur desided thas ail suck publishers and 
writers are, in the contemplation of every religious and 
moral law, deep partakers of every crime to which the 
reports they write and circulate may give rise. If the 
example of crime, actually attended with capital punish- 
ment, produces Meat ee will not the relation 
of criminal deeds, 
escaping from it by the cunning contrivances of the 


order and morality! The question, in our j t, 


and publishers of all such crimes as abettors of 
every sense of the word. They are al of 
They are the confederates in guilt of the suicide 
the murderer, in every case which results from thei 
publication of those deeds ; and from this position no 
sophistry can relieve them.” 

[In corroboration of these opinions, it 
that the extraordinary publicity given to the details of 
the murder of her husband by 
since caused in France a number of murders, 


| the apartmen' 
} Willie ?” quo’ the indulgent mother ; “ though he 


withdra 
back and fold their leaflets 
over the flowers, or cover 


shelter their young during night. It is generally — 
ht that Linnzeus’s term is somewhat hyperbolical ; 


Associations. 
CONSUMPTION OF ANIMAL FOOD IN LONDON. 

Of the quantity of cattle disposed of in Smithfield 
Market, the numbers are ascertained to amount to 
156,000 beasts, 21,000 calves, 1,500,000 sheep, and 
29,000 pigs. This does not, however, by any means, 
form the total consumed in London, as —? 
of meat in carcasses, particularly pork, are daily brought 
from the counties round the metropolis. The total 
value of cattle*sold in Smithfield annually is calculated 
at L.8,250,000. The quantity of poultry annually con- 
sumed in London is sup to cost between L.70,000 
and L.80,000; that of the game depends on the plen- 
tifulness of the season. There is nothing, however, 
more surprising than the sale of rabbits ; one salesman in 
Leadenhall Market, during a considerable portion of the 
year, is said to have sold 14,000 rabbits weekly. It is 
supposed that a million a-year is expended on fruits and 
= The consumption of wheat amounts to a 
million of quarters annually : of this four-fifths are sup- 
posed to be made into bread, being a consumption of 
sixty-four millions of quartern loaves every year, in the 
metropolis alone. The annual consumption of butter in 
London amounts to about 11,000, and that of cheese to 
13,000 tons. The money paid annually for milk is sup- 
posed to amount to nearly L.1,250,000.—Newspaper 


paragraph. 
A MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST. 

Dr Ford, the Rector of Melton, was an enthusiast in 
music, very singular in his manner, and a great 
humourist. His passion for sacred music was publicly, 
known, from his constant attendance at most of the 
musical festivals in the kingdom. I have frequently 
met him, and always found him in eestacies with Handel’s 
music, especially the “ Messiah.” His admiration of 
this work was carried to such an excess, that he told 
me he never made a journey from Melton to Leicester 
that he did not sing it quite through. His performance 
served as a pedometer by which he could ascertain his 
progress on the road. As soon as he had crossed Mel- 
ton Bridge, he began the overture, and always found 
himself in the chorus “ Lift up your heads,” when he 
arrived at Brooksby Gate; and “ Thanks be to God,” 
the moment he got through Thurmaston Toll-gate. As 
the pace of his old horse was pretty regular, he con- 
trived to conclude the Amen chorus always at the Cross 
in the Belgrave Gate. Though a very pious person, his 
eccentricity was at times not restrained even in the 
pulpit. It need not be stated that he had a pretty good 
opinion of his own vocal powers. Once, when the clerk 
was giving out the tune, he stopped him, saying, “ John, 
you have pitched too low—follow me.” Then, clearing 
up his voice, he lustily began the tune. When the 

ly went to his mind, he enjoyed it; and in his 
pomegene at Oe ht, would dangle one or both of his 
eps over the side of his pulpit during the singing. 
hen preaching a charity sermon at Melton, some 
tlemen of the hunt entered the church rather late. 

e stopped, and cried out, “ Here they come ; here come 
the red-coats ; they know their Christian duties ; there’s 
not a man among them that is not good for a guinea.” 
The doctor was himself a performer, had a good library 
of music, and always took the “ Messiah” with him on 
his musical journeys. I think it was at a Birmingham 
Festival that he was sitting with his book upon his 

humming the music with the performers, to the 
listener, who said, “ I 
id not pay to hear you sing.” “ Then,” said the doctor, 
“ you have that into the bargain.”—Gardiner’s Musie 
and Friends. 
I that your who board 
t too ly happens young men 

with their parents fall behind with their board wages, 
and compound with their mothers, to the no small injury 
of the family illustration of this, 

lowing dialogue between a young man 
his “Noo, Willie, thou kens 
the last time that thee an’ me counted, tu’s awn me 
the price o’ cow.” Willie, who knew his mother’s 
side—and what young man does not !—replied, 
“ Deed, mither, ye’re gaun to wrang yoursel’, for I’m 
awn you a ;” so saying, he slid quietly out of 
t. “Is na he really an honest callan, our 


pay, he aye counts fair.”"—Laird of Logan. 
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192 
The sleep of ——— i one respect from 
that of the animal, t it is not caused by exhausted : 
wers ; but when light, which acts as a stimulus, is 
ans. of compound leaves hang 
the smiling banks of the Loire, lived two old women, | ———___ NN —— ry , or the leaves droop 
and history greatly | the fruits so a8 to shelter 
those of two prominent personages in the tale of Paul them from the cold dews. This was termed by Linnzeus 
and Virginia. One of the females was the widow of the sleep of plants, and said by him to be analogous to 
an officer, and was possessed of a cottage, with a small the action of spreading the wing, by which some birds 
pension for her maintenance. ‘The other was the 
widow of a soldier, and gained her bread by the labour | 
ut that the cessation 0 1€ Stimulus OF light, an e 
constrained position of the flower and foliage may be 
advantageous to the vegetable constitution in a way 
similar to that in which it is beneficial to the animal ° 
system. Sir James Smith remarks, that as the infant 
requires a fuller measure of sleep than is needed by the 
man, so the young plant is more thoroughly closed 
during the night than the older one.—Flowers and their 
perpetrators, be still more opposed to the progress of 
the very surface of the subject. It has not, we are 
willing to believe, received from the conductors of the 
respectable public journals in this country the consi- 
deration it deserves ; and we know of no adequate re- 
medy for the ee of the evil, except the enact- 
| ment of a law which shall treat the volun reporters 
anns tor us. y wile, arte, 
; “ You see, gentlemen,” said the adv: on con- a 
cluding the letter, “that poor Marie has no doubt but 
that her betrothed will immediately be resto 


